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The GERMAN UNIVERSITY 

BY EARLE LEROY RAUBER, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Economics 


C OMPARISONS may be pleasant 
or unpleasant, depending upon cir¬ 
cumstances, but they are always salu¬ 
tary. Only by measuring our own insti¬ 
tutions against those of other countries 
can we make an intelligent appraisal 
of our own efforts in any particular 
line. A brief description of the Ger¬ 
man university should therefore have 
some value as a basis for evaluat’ng 
our own institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. 

One of the outstanding contrasts 
between American and German uni¬ 
versities lies in the question of uni¬ 
formity of standing. The choice of a 
college or university is always a prob¬ 
lem to the serious American student 
for our institutions rank from the very 
best to the very worst. In Germany, 
however, the universities are of uni¬ 
form excellence since they are con¬ 
trolled by the Federal Ministry of Ed u¬ 
cation. Thus a student chooses a cer¬ 
tain school not because it is better or 
has higher standing than another, but 
because he wants to work with cer¬ 
tain men who are outstanding in cer¬ 
tain fields. A degree from one univer¬ 
sity ranks just as high as one from 
any other university. 


This is the first of two articles by 
Dr. Rauber giving his impressions of 
universities and student life in Ger¬ 
many. Dr. Rauber, a keen observer, 
recently spent a year at the Univer¬ 
sity of Jena, Germany, where he saw 
many instances of marked contrasts 
to educational practices in America. 

Next month Dr. Rauber has agreed 
to give us a picture of student life and 
customs in German universities. This, 
we are sure, will prove highly inter¬ 
esting, and we think the story will 
include some information on the no¬ 
torious dueling .traditions by German 
students. Though the. practice is 
cloaked in a well-nigh impregnable 
shroud of secrecy, no doubt his re¬ 
marks will form an interesting slant 
on this “manly” old Teutonic custom. 

Instructing here in economics for 
the second year, Dr. Rauber’s courses 
have surpassed the traditional dryness 
of the usual undergraduate study in 
this field. They have proved highly 
intriguing to the serious-minted stu¬ 
dents under his tutelage. Students 
say that his correspondence with many 
leading economists in Europe provide 
an added phase of interest to his 
courses. In his classes he has recently 
predicted with uncanny accuracy many 
of the tragic economic developments in 
Europe during the present debacle.— 
Editor. 



MAIN BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA (GERMANY) 



DR. RAUBER AND HIS YOUNG SON, 
ALBERT PAUL 

While in Germany the Raubers enjoyed 
many walking trips through the historic, 
beautiful countryside about Jena. Their 
love for hiking has not diminished since 
coming to Auburn for Dr. and Mrs. Rauber 
and Albert Paul are frequently seen with 
canes in hand strolling along together in 
the surrounding vicinity. Their canes bear 
many souvenir metal plates from points of 
historical interest visited in Germany. Music 
forms another hobby for the elder Raubers— 
they are both excellent musicians. 

Only Graduate Study 

Another difference between our uni¬ 
versities and those of Germany is that 
in our country the university com¬ 
prises undergraduate departments, the 
graduate school and a number of pro¬ 
fessional schools, while in Germany 
the university is altogether of grad¬ 
uate grade. Thus a German student, 
entering the university at a point in 
time corresponding to the Junior year 
in the American college, is plunged 
into work quite in advance of that 
taken by American students of the 
same age. Consequently he graduates 
with his doctor’s degree much earlier 
than the American, twenty-three and 
twenty-four year old doctors being 
quite common. This speeding up of 
the educational process is made pos¬ 
sible by the rigid and rigorous train¬ 
ing to which boys are subject in the 
secondary school, the so-called Gym¬ 
nasium. While ostensibly only equal 
to Junior college work in America, t e 
Gymnasium has, as a matter of fact, 
both with regard* to scope and thor¬ 
oughness of work, placed the German 
student beyond the point reached by 
the Senior in the American college. .... 

Internally, the German university is 
organized into a number of depart¬ 
ments or “Faculties.” These are typi- 
(Continued on page 15) 
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“Dey’s Gone To Dey Classes” 


I ’VE always disliked Auburn; in fact, 
I’ve hated the place. The first bet 
I ever made was a dime on Vander¬ 
bilt to beat Auburn. Then Mike Don¬ 
ahue sent his steam roller up and 
down the field four times and Auburn 
won by 27 to 0. I’ve always disliked 
Auburn. 

And because of the mental throw¬ 
back to my first gambling upset, I 
was a trifle resentful recently when 
the editors of this newspaper in¬ 
formed me that I was to spend a 
week in Auburn and that I was to 
write some stories about the school. 

“You’ll be surprised by what you 
see in Auburn,” one of the editors 
said. “It’s quite different from any 
school I know. There's a certain 
seriousness there; the professors 
work at interesting and valuable 
problems of research, and the stu¬ 
dents catch the spirit and go about 
their studies as if honestly desirous 
of learning something, of bettering 
themselves and equipping themselves 
for their life work.” 

I remembered that the editor who 
was speaking had a nephew now at 
Auburn; I understood the uncle’s en¬ 
thusiasm and discounted it accord¬ 
ingly. 

“I’m quite sincere,” he said. “You’ll 
find that Auburn has a distinct indi¬ 
viduality about it, and I think you’ll 
like it.” 

But I didn’t. I drove into the place 
too late for lunch and when I parked 
outside the fraternity house I found 
no one there except a butler. 

“Where’s everybody?” I asked. 
“Dey’s in dey classes,” the butler 
said. 

That didn’t sound reasonable. In 
no fraternity house in the United 
States, I believed, would there be a 
total absence of brothers because of 
class attendance. 

“You mean they’re watching foot¬ 
ball practice,” I said. 

“Naw, suh, dey’s in dey classes.” 

I understood that the butler had 
been well trained, that he had been 
told always to say that the men were 
in class, and that he was going to 
stick to his story regardless of what 
questions were asked. I gave him 
my bags and inquired where I could 
get a sandwich. 

“Tell me where the students as¬ 
semble—you know, the college hang¬ 
out—where is it?” 


BY JAMES SAXON CHILDERS 


You’ll enjoy this story on Au¬ 
burn written by James Saxon 
Childers for the Birmingham, 
News. It gives a view of the 
institution which we hope is 
not too charitable, and one the 
value of which would be great¬ 
ly lessened if written by any¬ 
one connected with Auburn. In 
other words, it is the impres¬ 
sion of an outsider — hence, 
more important. 

Be sure to read the entire 
first installment, because Mr. 
Childers is a gloriously frank 
person who has the good sense 
to express his exact feelings. 
And the first few hundred 
words may shock you if you are 
one of those alumni who feels 
that no one has a right ever to 
do other than think favorably 
of the institution as you do. 

You’ll be interested to learn 
that Mr. Childers “knows his 
colleges,” having graduated at 
Oberlin and studied as a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity where he earned both 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees. He 
is associate professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Birmingham-Southern 
College and is one of Alabama’s 
most capable journalists and 
scholars. From recent travels 
in the Orient he has written a 
splendid book, “Through Orien¬ 
tal Gates.” And he has other 
books to his credit as well as a 
long newspaper experience .— 
Editor. 


“Dey goes down to Mr. Toomer’s 
drug store.” 

I went down to Mr. Toomer’s drug 
store. There was absolutely no one 
in the place. 

“You Mr. Toomer?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Where do the students congre¬ 
gate in the afternoon? You know, 
where do they kill time?” 

“They don’t,” Mr. Toomer said. 
“They haven’t got any time; they’re 
in class.” 

I saw that Mr. Toomer, too, under¬ 
stood his lines. I ate my sandwich, 
then crossed the street and entered 
the corner of the campus. Over the 


gate hung a sign: BEAT GEORGIA. 

“At last,” I said, “I discover the 
heart of Auburn; at last I find the 
true reason for the institution. BEAT 
GEORGIA! That’s the reason for Au¬ 
burn’s existence; that’s the reason 
for the existence of 95 per cent of 
the educational institutions in Amer¬ 
ica. Win the big football games! 
Let everything else slide! Scholar¬ 
ship a mockery! A love of learning 
only a screen behind which to talk 
to a gullible public! A desire for 
knowledge merely something to joke 
about! BEAT GEORGIA!” 

I passed through the gates of Au¬ 
burn and stepped on her campus. 
After seeing the sign, I felt quite at 
home. I knew I was on just another 
American campus; that I was visit¬ 
ing just another educational institu¬ 
tion founded upon a sophomoric en¬ 
thusiasm to win a football game. 

* * * 

“We’ll do our best to show you 
everything; we want you to see ev¬ 
erything,” said Berner Leigh Shi, ex¬ 
ecutive secretary and registrar at Au¬ 
burn. “Unfortunately, however, you 
find us at one of the worst periods in 
the school’s history. Financially we 
are absolutely destitute. As an indi¬ 
cation of the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion, I’ll tell you that our professors 
and instructors have not been paid 
one penny of their salary for the last 
four months.” 

Inwardly I groaned. It was the 
old story. No sooner does one step 
on an American college campus than 
one hears professional complaints 
about lack of funds. 

“It’s the theme song for every col¬ 
lege faculty, for every college execu¬ 
tive in the land,” I told myself. “And 
it’s used as an excuse for doing noth¬ 
ing. ‘Our professors,’ they say, 
‘would be engaged in research work 
if only we had money enough to 
finance the experiments. And our pu¬ 
pils would be studying with greater 
eagerness if only we had better lab¬ 
oratories and classrooms.’ It’s the 
same old story. They do nothing; 
then they blame it on a lack of funds.” 

I knew exactly what I was going to 
see at Auburn. When Prof. Shi said 
that he was ready to begin our tour 
of the institution, I knew full well 
that I was setting out to see the usual 
academic farce: dreary professors 
droning through the annual routine 
of dreary classes, and bored students, 
knowing nothing and having no de- 
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sire to know anything, enduring the 
professors in order that they may re¬ 
ceive high enough grades to win even¬ 
tually the scholastic accolade, the col¬ 
lege degree, which, with the football 
letter and the fraternity pin, is the 
alpha and omega, the reason for be¬ 
ing of American ecfucational institu¬ 
tions. 

* * * 

“This is Dean Biggin, dean of the 
School of Architecture and Applied 
Arts,” said Prof. Shi. “Til leave you 
two together and get on back to my 
office. I’ve some work to do.” 

“Sit down,” said Dean Biggin. “I 
understand that you want to know 
something about the school of archi¬ 
tecture. It was founded at Auburn 
in 1907. Courses are offered in ar¬ 
chitecture, architectural engineering, 
interior decoration, and commercial 
and graphic arts. 

“The modern world requires beauty 
of form and beauty of color as well 
as it requires utility. It is our con¬ 
stant effort here at Auburn to teach 
the combination so that our stu¬ 
dents may continue to take their 
place among the front rank of train¬ 
ed* creative designers. The work of 
the school—but suppose we go out 
into the workrooms and see exactly 
what the students are doing.” 

In one room I saw students draw¬ 
ing from paintings of Greek and Ro¬ 
man temples, from cathedrals of 
England and France. In another room 
I saw students busy with triangles 
and squares and compasses. In an¬ 
other room I saw students painting 
designs that they themselves had 
drawn. 

“And this is our exhibition room,” 
said Dean Biggin. 

On the walls hung drawings for 
office buildings, for great buildings 
to be used for exhibitions, for pri¬ 
vate homes; one drawing, a plan for 
a mausoleum, was a thing of beauty 
within itself, of infinite detail and 
yet of infinite unity. 

“Do you mean that the students 
themselves do this work? All of it?” 

I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dean Biggin. “We 
set them a problem and let them 
work it out according to their own 
ideas. All these drawings are en¬ 
tirely the work of the students. And 
these little models, too, are their 
work.” 

He pointed to small houses with 
gardens and garages, to miniature of¬ 
fice buildings, to a country club with 
swimming pools, tennis courts and 
golf links.” 


“This one,” he said, pressing a 
small button and lighting up the in¬ 
terior, “is a covered tennis court.” 

I bent over and looked through the 
roof. Inside four players were en¬ 
gaged in a match; half a dozen spec¬ 
tators sat on tiny benches. 

“They do all this work themselves,” 
Dean Biggin explained. “It makes 
them get the builder’s point of view, 
makes them realize the problems he is 
up against; it makes better architects 
of them.” He glanced at his watch. 
“I’m sorry, but I’ll have to hurry back 
to my office. I’ve a problem to set 
one of my students.” 

Back in his office, Dean Biggin gave 
a typewritten sheet to a student. “And 
good luck/’ he said as the man hur¬ 
ried away. “It’s his graduation thesis,” 
he explained to me, and showed me a 
carbon copy. “Each man before grad¬ 
uation must complete an individual 
thesis comparable with this one.” 

The thesis has to do with a seaside 
hotel. “A syndicate,” stated the prob¬ 
lem, “has acquired a choice strip of 
land with beach along the gulf. The 
syndicate intends to develop the land 
as a Winter resort. The ground is 
sufficient for development of outdoor 
sports, such as golf, tennis, croquet, 
etc. Also facing an avenue of ap¬ 
proach, it is intended to build a group 
of private cottages.” 

The problem stated the contour, 
showing the tides; it named the of¬ 
fices, lobbies, etc., that were needed 
on the ground floor and on the main 
floor; it stated the requirements for a 
typical floor; it stated the require¬ 
ments for a partial basement story, for 
vertical circulation and for solariums. 

“How long will the man have to 
finish all this?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’ll have his first sketch 
back to me within nine hours, his 
preliminary sketch within 28 hours, 
and his finished drawing within three 
and a half months.” Dean Biggin look¬ 
ed at his watch. “I hope you won’t 
think me rude,” he said, ‘ but I’ve 
some pupils waiting for me, and I’ll 
have to go.” 

* * * 

“Prof. W. D. Salmon,” said Prof. 
Shi, “is head of the Laboratory of 
Animal Nutrition at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He’ll be glad, 
I’m sure, to explain the experiment 
upon which he has been working for 
10 years, and to show you its direct 
influence upon the health of the peo¬ 
ple of Alabama.” 

“I’ll be glad to,” said Prof. Sal¬ 
mon. “The story goes back to 1922. 
At that time I began an effort to de¬ 


termine the vitamin B content in vel¬ 
vet bean seed and leaves, rape leaves, 
and soy bean seed; I was trying to 
determine their suitability as feed for 
farm animals. 

“In the course of my work I be¬ 
gan to experiment with both rats and 
pigeons. Eventually I was able to 
prove conclusively that what has here¬ 
tofore been considered a single sub¬ 
stance was in reality two substances, 
and that vitamin B, discovered by 
Funk, the Austrian scientist, is posi¬ 
tively made up of two substances, the 
basic substance, which is still called 
vitamin B, and another substance now 
called vitamin G.” 

Prof. Salmon smiled. “I don’t blame 
you for looking somewhat confused, 
for all this talk about vitamins and 
substances is certainly too technical 
for a layman, but I assure you that 
the results of the experiments can 
be understood by anyone. 

“While I was working, I found that 
beriberi, a form of convulsions follow¬ 
ed by paralysis and death, could be in¬ 
duced in pigeons by depriving them of 
the food substance called vitamin B. 
Furthermore, I was able to prove that 
the pigeon suffering from beriberi 
could be restored to normal health by 
administration of vitamin B. 

“Beriberi is not a common disease 
in Alabama, though it is known here 
and in its milder forms it is frequent¬ 
ly seen in this state. In the Orient, 
however, it is one of the great curses 
of man. But today, even in the Orient, 
its ravages are being stopped by ad¬ 
ministrations of a concentrated form 
of vitamin B. 

“After years of work on beriberi, 
there arose the further question: Of 
what use can we make of our knowl¬ 
edge of the new substance, the new 
vitamin G? 

“Since the discovery of pellagra, 
nearly 200 years ago, scientists have 
been unable to determine its exact 
cause, though they have believed it 
to be the result of some form of mal¬ 
nutrition. Numerous experimental 
studies have been conducted, but an 
adequate hypothesis for the full ex¬ 
planation of pellagra has not yet 
been proposed. 

“For the most part, pellagra is con¬ 
fined to the Southern portion of the 
United States and to countries of 
similar latitudes. Each year aboyt 
500 deaths from pellagra are reported 
in Alabama; probably many more oc¬ 
cur which are not recorded with the 
State Health Department. 

“At the present time I am engaged 
(Continued on page 14) 
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EDITORIALS 

| The Alumni —“In a very just sense and in a very large degree the fortunes of the >, 

University (or college) are committed to your hands” — Dr. James R. Angell. !j 

l. ---------^ 


ALUMNI OBJECTIVES 

To promote good fellowship and common in¬ 
terest in the welfare of all Auburn men. 

To locate and enlist the cooperation of all form¬ 
er students. 

To organize clubs everywhere sufficient num¬ 
bers of men are located. 

To secure the financial support of the organ¬ 
ization. 

To make the Alumni magazine an interesting 
and useful publication disseminating information 
about the association , the alumni , and the college. 

To keep full and accurate alumni records as 
to locations , occupations , and achievements of 
Auburn men. 

To ansiver promptly all letters received from 
the alumni giving every possible service and in¬ 
formation desired. 

To enlist efficiently organized support of the 
administration in encouraging worthy and am¬ 
bitious young men from high schools each year 
to attend college. 

To cooperate with and encourage in every way 
possible a hard-working , far-seeing President 
and an able corps of skilled and efficient profes¬ 
sors. 

No Football a T the December meeting in New 
On The Air Orleans, Southern Conference 

officials passed a ruling that in 
the future there will be no broadcasting of foot¬ 
ball games “played in Southern Conference terri¬ 
tory in which Southern Conference schools are 
participants.” 

The officials evidently believe that putting re¬ 
ports of games on the air tends to decrease at¬ 
tendance. Whether or not this is true is a ques¬ 
tion which has been heatedly argued both pro and 
con and about which very little is actually known, 
for there is no accurate means of checking re¬ 
sults. Nevertheless it is a known fact that foot¬ 
ball has had its biggest day since the coming of 
athletic broadcasting. 

Radio stations realize the attractive elements 
in such features from a listener-interest stand¬ 
point and perhaps this realization serves to un¬ 
consciously color their opinion that such broad¬ 
casting popularizes the sports with the ultimate 
increase of paid admissions. Quite logically, we 
feel, one could not believe that a fan would pur¬ 
posely remain at home by his receiving set rather 
than to occupy his seat in the stands when cir¬ 
cumstances and the condition of his purse made 
the latter possible. 

An announcer's verbal description of a great 
football game or any athletic contest can in no 


adequate way displace the actual visualizing of 
such a contest any more than a newspaper report 
would serve as a satisfactory substitute. Radio 
and the press are two totally different mediums, 
wholly supplementary to the first-hand witness¬ 
ing of any event. 

Because of consideration due alumni and the 
public who support our State institutions, The 
Alumnus believes they are entitled to the op¬ 
portunity of listening to football games over 
radio when unable to attend for any reason. And 
particularly would it seem unfair that an institu¬ 
tion such as Auburn or the University should be 
prohibited from broadcasting such games over a 
radio station in which they are part owners. Of 
course, if it is the wish of Auburn and University 
athletic officials not to broadcast the institution's 
football games, then the only justification for so 
doing would be in response to the wishes of the 
alumni who certainly should be considered. An 
alumnus, it seems, should be accorded the privi¬ 
lege of hearing over the air sports events of his 
alma mater when not able to attend. 

If the ruling is merely a move to increase gate 
receipts, then it is plainly an attempt to further 
commercialize college athletics. Winning teams 
now undoubtedly have nothing to justly desire in 
this respect for the high price of tickets and huge 
crowds that attend games even here in the South 
already pour into athletic coffers sums of money 
which more than finance a most fantastic outlay 
for football. 

The ruling will certainly be revoked if this 
short-sighted move meets with widespread alumni 
and public disapproval. 

Auburn Needs /^vNE of the most outstanding 
An Auditorium needs on the campus is a 

large, well-equipped audito¬ 
rium where the entire student body may assem¬ 
ble. Langdon Hall seats only 700 and it is neces¬ 
sary to have two sessions of each general assem¬ 
bly in order for President Knapp to address all 
the students. 

Moreover, lack of seating capacity prevents the 
bringing to Auburn of many cultural attractions 
such as fine music and distinguished lecturers. 
The limited space in Langdon Hall makes it im¬ 
possible for a sufficient number of people to at¬ 
tend to make it financially successful. 

In this connection Dr. Knapp wrote recently 
in The Plainsman: “With the two communities 
here together—Opelika and Auburn—and a good 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 2400, we 
could easily support a lecture and entertainment 

course as well as any other institution. 

Then, too, if we had that auditorium as planned 
basketball would pay its own way." 
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“AUBURN’S LEADERSHIP” 

“When Auburn speaks it is the 
voice of authority for an increas¬ 
ing number of people. Their at¬ 
titude is based upon a knowledge 
of what is behind Auburn : of the 
experience, of successful pioneer¬ 
ing, of the many times Auburn 
has led the way for others to 
follow.” 

TRANGE as it may seem I have 
quoted the above words from an 
advertisement in a current weekly 
magazine. It represents so accurately 
what I think of this institution that I 
have been quoting it. I think of Au¬ 
burn a great deal as I think of Amer¬ 
ica. I know there are many things 
which my country has done with 
which I am not in agreement. I know 
there are problems facing us now— 
difficult ones, absorbing ones—but I 
know that down under the surface are 
millions of people living in millions of 
homes who are loyal, abiding, earnest, 
honest, upright, Christian people. I 
know that racketeering and graft fill 
the columns of our newspapers but I 
still remember the history behind this 
country, the service of the patriots 
and statesmen who have gradually 
built here a nation devoted to the 
largest possible freedom, development, 
education and happiness of a great 
people. Of course the sore spots must 
be cured. And so it is with Auburn. 
We have many problems but we must 
have faith in leadership, historical 
background and real obectives. Edu¬ 
cation these days is distinctly on trial. 
I am not unmindful of mistakes and 
shortcomings. Sometimes I have wish¬ 
ed heartily that we could abolish this 
business of working for credits, hon¬ 
ors, grades, and the fulfillment of re¬ 
quirements in courses of study and 
work for something else, and that 
should be the satisfaction of acquiring 
knowledge, developing character, and 
making the best of ourselves. In the 
educational world that thought may be 
a heresy, but there it is. 

* * * 

D R. FRED ALLISON is fast bein'! 
recognized for his true worth. As 


a result of a couple of years of hard 
work he predicted last September that 
hydrogen was not as simple an ele¬ 
ment as scientists had supposed. He 
predicted that scientists would find 
that there are two types of hydrogen. 
I believe he will receive recognition 
for that discovery. In addition to that, 
his priority in pointing the way to two 
new elements, Nos. 85 and 87, will be 
recognized also. Scientists are com¬ 
ing to him from many of the larger 
institutions in this country and are go¬ 
ing away with a very high regard for 
this quiet, modest, southern gentle¬ 
man and scientist who is reflecting 
such great honor upon this institution. 
By the way, he is going to suggest the 
names for these two new elements and 
I hope these names will be accepted 
by the scientists because they will 
signally honor two of our great south¬ 
ern states. After being urged by one 
of the great scientists at a northern 
institution to suggest names for these 
he finally suggested “Alabamine” after 
the State of Alabama as the name for 
element 85 and “Virginium” as the 
name for element 87. 

* * * 

R ecently Prof. e. w. Camp, 

head of the Textile Engineering 
School of this institution, has been 
signally honored by being appointed a 
member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Textile Foundation where he is 
associated with Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
a famous chemist who is on our staff 
as consulting chemist for our work 
here, and with other distinguished men 
of the textile industry and the scien¬ 
tific world. There are important rela¬ 
tionships between the textile school 
and the South’s great business of pro¬ 
ducing cotton which most people have 
failed to realize. The mechanical side 
of the cotton textile industry has been 
wonderfully developed. Machinery for 
handling cotton has almost reached 
the point of perfection beyond the 
dream of man. It is amazing to watch 
modern textile machinery in operation. 
However there still remain many lines 
of research in physics and chemistry 
regarding cotton fiber which I believe 
must be carried as research projects 


in these southern institutions. Our re¬ 
search here regarding spinnable qual¬ 
ity from a physical, chemical and 
biological standpoint could be greatly 
expanded to the benefit of the entire 
textile industry had we the funds to 
engage in lines already conceived at 
this institution. 

* * * 

E VERYBODY is happy that we arc 
able to get Roger Kiley back for 
another year’s service. Spring prac¬ 
tice is on and apparently there are 
close to sixty candidates for the team 
next fall. At this spring training the 
men can be studied in a better way 
and the changes can take place which 
are important for a well balanced 
team. Last spring training developed 
a man who was a candidate for the 
position of center and made of him a 
great tackle. No doubt similar shifts 
will be made again and we may see 
men in new positions next fall with, I 
hope, a new enthusiasm and even a 
better season. It is a great thing to 
be able for once to see the financial 
end of athletics coming as it is begin¬ 
ning to come now. This year for the 
first time in some years the athletic 
program will pay its own way. 

* * * 

Basketball is coming strongly and 
although the schedule of games is lim¬ 
ited it certainly seems good to watch 
this team play. Up to this writing 
they have not lost a single game. 


’32 GRID SCHEDULE 

Sept. 23—Birmingham-Southern 
at Montgomery (Friday night). 
Oct. 1—Open. 

Oct. 8—Duke at Birmingham. 
Oct. 15—Georgia Tech at At¬ 
lanta. 

Oct. 22—Tulane at New Orleans. 
Oct. 29—University of Mississippi 
at Montgomery. 

No. 5—Open. 

Nov. 12—Florida at Montgomery. 
Nov. 19—Georgia at Columbus. 
Nov. 26—Open. 

Dec 3—South Carolina at Co¬ 
lumbia. 
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A climax to social events on the 
campus was the annual Junior Prom 
held Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
Jan. 21, 22 and 23. Almost 200 young 
ladies from Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
and Mississippi were visitors for the 
dances. 

Music was furnished by Bernie 
Cummins and his New Yorkers, and 
his popularity was well-earned. His 
was one of the best orchestras to visit 
Auburn for several seasons. 

Graduation exercises were held 
Thursday, January 21, for 25 students 
who received graduate and undergrad¬ 
uate degrees. Three were awarded the 
master of science degree, 22 the bach¬ 
elor’s. 


Announcement was recently made 
that the E. I. DuPont DeNemours 
and Company of Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware, has awarded the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute a research fellowship 
for the year beginning September, 
1932, to be devoted to research work 
in soil chemistry, and leaves the insti¬ 
tution free tp choose the line of work 
to be pursued. 

This is regarded as another recog¬ 
nition of the valuable work being car¬ 
ried on here, especially the very com¬ 
prehensive work in soil chemistry con¬ 
nected with the Experiment Station in 
the Department of Agronomy and 
Soils. 


Mrs. L. M. Woody of Auburn and 
Prof. Charles R. Wade of the De¬ 
partment of English were quietly 
married Saturday, December 19, the 
ceremony being performed at the 
home of the bride’s sister in Birming¬ 
ham. 


A cabin monoplane for use in the 
aeronautical laboratory here was re¬ 
cently donated by “Skipper” Young, 
an Auburn graduate. The plane was 
partially wrecked when its hangar 
collapsed in a recent storm. 


Members of the Auburn Knights 
Orchestra returned recently from a 
two weeks’ tour of South Alabama, 
where a number of dances were play¬ 
ed during the Christmas holidays. Mo¬ 
bile, Monroeville, Atmore and Flom- 
aton were the towns visited. The or¬ 
chestra played for the Christmas Ball 
of the Mobile Club of Auburn held at 
the Battle House. 


BY GABIE DREY ’31 

With most of the photographs al¬ 
ready in hand, work toward early 
completion of the 1932 Glomerata is 
well under way, officials stated last 
week. W. A. Benson of Nashville, 
whose company will print the book 
this year, spent several days in Au¬ 
burn working out details with Editor 
John Farris. 


The sudden death of Miss Sara 
Steele on Tuesday, Jan. 6, came as a 
severe shock to townspeople of Au¬ 
burn. After being ill only one week, 
her condition became grave when 
pneumonia developed. 

From 1918 Miss Steele had been 
connected with the college as assist¬ 
ant in the registrar’s office. In this 
capacity she served the college and 
the many students with whom she 
came in contact. 


Delayed pledging by members of 
the Interfraternity Council was the 
subject of a discussion at a recent 
meeting of the organization. No ac¬ 
tion was taken, however, due to the 
importance of the subject. 


Lt. Volney C. Finch was elected 
president of the Auburn Lions Club 
at a recent meeting. The honor came 
as a distinct recognition of his service 
rendered the club in past years. 


Conditions in two of Alabama’s 
penal institutions were studied by stu¬ 
dents enrolled in criminology courses 
under Dr. Harold Hoffsommer when 
a visit was made to Kilby Prison in 
Montgomery and the Reform School 
for Negro Boys at Mt. Meigs. 


“The Old Army and Its Customs” 
was the subject of a talk made by 
Master Sergeant Charles Livingston 
to members of the American Legion 
at a meeting recently. 


Research work to determine new 
facts about the manufacture of slag 
glass will be continued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Chemical Engineering during 
this year. Dr. C. A. Basore, research 
chemist, said that special attention 
will be given to the production of 
black gb.ss from slag. 


Formal installation of Botegha, local 
architectural honor society^ as a chap¬ 
ter of Scarab took place on Saturday, 
January 23. Scarab is a national ar¬ 
chitectural honor fraternity which re¬ 
cently granted Botegha a charter as 
one of the chapters of the national or¬ 
ganization. 


Dr. George Petrie addressed the Au¬ 
burn Kiwanis Club at its meeting Jan¬ 
uary 18, speaking on “Robert E. Lee.” 


Dean F. C. Biggin went to Birming¬ 
ham to attend the annual meeting of 
the Alabama Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architecture. He is pres¬ 
ident of the chapter. 


The first concert of the Glee Club 
will be held about the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary, said Prof. John W. Brigham, 
who added that members were hard 
at work on the program. 


CAPT. WREN RETURNS HOME 

FROM MINN. HOSPITAL 

Capt. E. R. Wren, of Talladega, na¬ 
tional executive committeeman of the 
Alabama Department of the American 
Legion, on Jan. 22 had returned to 
his home from St. Mary’s Hospital at 
Rochester, Minn., where for the past 
two months he has been undergoing 
treatment. 

Capt. Wren, known to the thousands 
of Legionnaires in this State as well 
as to Rainbow Division veterans as 
“Shorty” served in the 167th Infantry 
and had a fine record. Since the for¬ 
mation of the Legion he has been an 
active and ardent member, giving both 
of his time and money to its success. 

He was elected as committeeman at 
the Montgomery convention and has 
attended a number of the meetings of 
the committee which together with 
the American Legion convention de¬ 
termines the policies governing more 
than a million men. This is his last 
year of service as committeeman and 
it is believed by his friends that other 
honors will be bestowed upon him.— 
Montgomery Advertiser. 


YOUR CORRECT ADDRESS 

The alumni office wants the correct 
address of every Auburn man. When 
your address is changed, kindly drop 
us a card. Otherwise, we can only 
continue sending mail from the col¬ 
lege to your location. 
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1931 Brings Good Record In 

BY ELMER G. SALTER 
Sports Editor, A. P. I. 


T HE year 1931 was a banner year 
for varsity and freshman athletics. 
Auburn’s varsity football, basketball, 
track and cross-country representa¬ 
tives compiled an impressive record 
of 39 victories, one tie and 15 defeats 
in 55 dual engagements. The track- 
sters also annexed first honors in the 
Southeastern A. A. U. track and field 
meet for the second successive season 
and placed sixth in the Southern Con¬ 
ference meet in Birmingham. 

The Orange and Blue plebe foot¬ 
ball, basketball, baseball and track 
teams, under Earl McFaden, who has 
no peer in the South as a director of 
first-year college athletics, Wilbur 
Hutsell, and Dunham Harkins, added 
18 triumphs to the Tigers’ already 
lengthy string of wins and received 
11 setbacks. The frosh gridders won 
four games and lost two, the cage- 
sters won six and lost four, the thin¬ 
ly-clad wearers won one dual meet 
and lost one, and the diamond hope¬ 
fuls won seven and lost four. The 
McFaden-Harkins moleskins wearers 
finished the season with the best rec¬ 
ord ever made by an Auburn rat 
team on the gridiron. 

In baseball, Coach Sam McAllis¬ 
ter’s proteges won the Dixie League 
and Southern Conference champion¬ 
ships, returning the latter pennant 
to the Plains for the second time 
since the 1928 nine was crowned 
rulers of Dixie’s college baseball king¬ 
dom. Auburn won the Dixie League 
gonfalon with a record of 15 wins and 
four defeats and earned the confer¬ 
ence flag with a record of 12 wins and 
three losses. The Tigers failed to lose 
a series during the year and only 
Florida managed to break even in four 
games. 

The initial season of the Dixie 
League was dominated by Auburn. 


KILEY WILL RETURN 

Alumni who follow Auburn’s 
football activities, will relish the 
news that Roger Kiley will as¬ 
sist Head Coach Wynne for 
another season. From a state¬ 
ment by President Knapp on 
Jan. 20 it was learned that Coach 
Kiley will be in Auburn within 
the next few weeks to assist 
with spring football practice in 
addition to reporting for the 
regular season next September. 


The Plainsmen had the leading pitch¬ 
ers, Dunham Harkins and Clifford 
Smith; the leading batter, Joe Burt; 
placed six players, Harkins, Burt, 
Smith, Charles Kaley, Harry Lloyd 
and Duck Riley, on the all-Dixie 
League nine, and captured every ma¬ 
jor award in the circuit. Smith and 
Burt were selected by College Humor 
as All-American. 

The 1931 Plainsmen, tutored by 
Head Coach Chet Wynne and his as¬ 
tute assistants, Roger Kiley and Sam 
McAllister, had the best gridiron 

BASEBALL SCHEDULE 

April 8-9—Georgia at Auburn. 

April 15-16—Georgia Tech at Atlanta. 

April 18-19—Georgia at Athens. 

April 22-23—Florida at Auburn. 

April 29-30—Georgia Tech at Auburn. 

May 6-7—Oglethorpe at Auburn. 

May 13-14—Oglethorpe at Atlanta. 


machine to represent Auburn in close 
to a decade, winning five games, tying 
one and losing three. The Wynne- 
Kiley-McAllister board of strategy 
produced one of the best coached 
teams the South has ever seen. Geor¬ 
gia Tech was defeated for the first 
time since 1919 and the Tigers jump¬ 
ed from 21st place in the Southern 
Conference standings at the close of 
the 1930 season to a four-way tie for 
eighth place at the close of the past 
campaign. They were deadlocked with 
Sewanee and South Carolina, whom 
they defeated, and Duke. 

Jimmie Hitchcock, captain-elect of 
the 1932 eleven, was chosen on many 
All-Southern teams and was unani¬ 
mously selected on the official second 
All-Southern. Experts also gave him 
All-American consideration. Other Ti¬ 
gers who were picked on All-South¬ 
ern teams or mentioned for this 
honor were: Porter Grant, Buddy 
McCollum, James Bush, “Boots” 
Chambless, David Ariail, Lindley Hat¬ 
field, Casey Kimbrell and Allen Rog¬ 
ers. Grant, Ariail and Bush also re¬ 
ceived several votes for All-American. 

McAllister took charge of a grouo 
of hardwood artists last season which 
had won only one conference tilt the 
previous year and turned out one of 
the top-notch cage quintets below the 
Mason-Dixon line. The basketeers 
finished with a season’s record of 12 
wins and six losses. They lost in the 
second round of the conference tourn¬ 
ament to Georgia, 31 to 27, after 
downing Virginia, 33 to 26, in the first 


All Sports 

round. The Cavaliers were the only 
team to defeat the Southern Confer¬ 
ence champions, Maryland, during the 
year. Auburn’s seven-point margin 
over Virginia was the largest made by 
any team the initial day of the tour¬ 
ney. 

Ralph Jordan, 1931 captain, and 
Tom Lumpkin, forwards; Jack Stew¬ 
art, captain of the 1932 five, center, 
and Charles Kaley, Lindley Hatfield 
and Harbin Lawson, guards were the 
mainstays on McAllister’s first team 
at the Plains and all are leading 
candidates for the 1932 team. Jor¬ 
dan, Stewart, and Lumpkin finished 
as ninth, tenth, and 13th high scorers 
in the conference last season. Kaley 
had few equals as a guard. 

As long as Wilbur Hutsell is steer¬ 
ing Auburn’s track ship, the Tigers 
will be feared in this sport. The 
1931 track and field team only added 
to Hutsell’s already brilliant and 
amazing record as a coach. During 
the 10 years Hutsell has been Auburn’s 
head track coach, the Bengals have 
lost only two dual meets, and the 
Plainsmen mentor has produced two 
world champions, a co-holder of a 
national championship mark and seven 
Southern record holders. His latest 
sensation is Percy Beard, the world’s 
greatest hurdler, who has been se¬ 
lected as one of 10 to be in the final 
balloting for the Sullivan award, giv¬ 
en annually to the greatest amateur 
athlete in the United States. Bobby 
Jones received the award last year. 

The highlight of the 1931 track 
(Continued on page 15) 


BASKET BALL SCHEDULE 

Jan. 8—Birmingham-Southern in 
Birmingham. 

Jan. 9—Vanderbilt in Nashville. 

Jan. 12—Georgia Tech at Au¬ 
burn. 

Tan. 22—Florida at Gainesville. 

Jan. 23—Florida at Gainesville. 

Jan. 30—Vanderbilt at Auburn. 

Feb. 5—Tulane in New Orleans. 

Feb. 6—Tulane in New Orleans. 

Feb. 8—L. S. U. in Baton Rouge 

Feb. 9—L. S. U. in Baton Rouge. 

Feb. 16—Georgia at Auburn. 

Feb. 23—Georgia Tech in At¬ 
lanta. 

Feb. 26-March 1—Southern Con¬ 
ference Tournament in At¬ 
lanta. 
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What Became of the Classmates? 



1881 

Alexander J. Mitchell of Jackson¬ 
ville, Florida, was recently elected 
president of the Auburn Alumni Club 
in that city. He is active in Alumni 
work, having attended the last gen¬ 
eral session at Auburn in May, 1931. 

1900 

John S. Black is general superin¬ 
tendent for the Corbin Screw Corpo¬ 
ration at New Britain, Conn. His 
company is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. 

Last summer the automobile of Dr. 
B. R. Showalter, director of Exten¬ 
sion Teaching, was parked in front of 
the public library in New Britain. The 
Auburn name-plate on the car attract¬ 
ed the attention of Mr. Black, who 
waited until Dr. Showalter returned to 
his car, and asked Dr. Showalter many 
questions about Auburn. 

1991 

Dan S. Martin, who finished in 
mechanical engineering, visited friends 
and looked over the football squad to¬ 
ward the la^t of the season. He was 
captain of track and football teams 
at Auburn, playing guard on offense 
and center on defense on the grid¬ 
iron. He was one of the greatest 
players on the team in his day. 

After leaving Auburn, he was as¬ 
sistant line coach for a year at the 
University of Alabama. For two years 
he was head coach at the University 
of Mississippi and for seven years, 
head coach at Mississippi A. and M. 
For the past several years he has been 
in business in Birmingham. 

His nephew, John D. Martin, Jr., is 
a student here. 

1902 

O. B. Andrews is connected with 
the O. B. Andrews Company of Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tennessee. Coming to Au¬ 
burn in 1898 at the age of 14, he was 
probably the youngest student ever to 
enter Auburn. He was a member of 
S. A. E. and has been a contributor 
to the local chapter house. He served 
in the army during the World* War, 
both in Washington and France, as 
lieutenant-colonel in the R. O. T. C. 
Finance Corps. He had two brothers 
to graduate at Auburn, Champe G. in 
1894 and A. B. in 1896. 

1905 

F. R. Bell is general manager of the 
Alabama Fuel and Iron Company of 


PROF. MAT HI SON TAKES 
DEGREE AT AGE OF SIXTY 

In his six- 
t i e t h year, 
Prof. George 
A. Mathison, 
of Clayton, has 
gone wholly 
collegiate with 
the receipt of 
a degree which 
was conferred 
upon him by 
the School of 
Education a t 



Prof. Mathison 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

On December 10, 1871, Prof. Math¬ 
ison was born in Henry County. As a 
young man he began teaching and has 
remained in educational work, al¬ 
though he owns and operates a large 
farm in Barbour and Henry Counties. 

About ten years ago he decided to 
enter Troy Normal, and did so. He 
was graduated there in 1926. Next, 
he decided he wanted a college degree. 
Consequently, he went to Auburn, 
where he recently attained his goal. 
He graduated with honor. 

During his teaching experience Prof. 
Mathison has taught in Dale, Henry 
and Barbour Counties. During his 
entire experience as a teacher he has 
never given up a school. 

It was in 1901 when Prof. Mathison 
took his first examination to obtain 
his certificate to teach school. That 
year the school laws were changed, 
requiring an official examination. 

“Before that time/’ said Prof. 
Mathison, “one had only to pay his or 
her $1, $1.50, or $2, and get a third, 
second, or first grade certificate. Pay 
day came every three months, and 
there was only a very small amount.” 

When he was 31 years old Prof. 
Mathison was married to one of his 
former students, who was 17. They 
have five children, and two grand¬ 
children. All of his children have 
finished high school and two of them 
have finished at the Troy Normal. The 
oldest son finished at Troy one year 
after his father. 


Birmingham, with offices in the 
Pioneer Building. 

1912 

Frank R. Curtis has recently been 
named state manager for the Chilean 


Nitrate Educational Bureau, and is 
now located at Alexandria, Louisiana. 
Mr. Curtis graduated in June, 1912, 
with honor, and during his four years 
of college work he made distinction 
each year. 

He was a member of Lambda Chi 
Alpha social fraternity, and was Cadet 
Captain of Company G during his se¬ 
nior year. Mr. Curtis was born in 
Siluria and received his preparatory 
education in the schools of Blocton. 

1913 

Albert A. Hedge has recently been 
appointed inspector and field service 
supervisor for the Pelton Water 
Wheel Co., with offices in San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal. 

1914 

Albert Bonds, 960 Rockefeller Build¬ 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, is engaged in in¬ 
dustrial engineering work. He receiv¬ 
ed his M.E. degree in 1915 and was a 
member of Phi Kappa Phi while in 
college. During his sophomore year 
he won highest honor in his studies 
and was captain in the cadet corps 
his senior year. During the period of 
the World War he served as captain 
in the U. S. army. Mrs. Bonds was 
the former Miss Eleanor Gray Came¬ 
ron, and they have a son, Albert Cam¬ 
eron, age five. 

1915 

J. F. Bazemore is state manager of 
the Chilean Nitrate Educational Bu¬ 
reau for Florida with headquarters at 
Orlando, having held this position 
since 1927. While a student here, he 
found it necessary to earn h : s own 
way through school, and at the same 
time he attained a scholastic record 
that gained for him membership in 
Phi Kappa Phi honor fraternity. 

William E. Ayers is connected with 
the Experiment Station in Stoneville, 
Mississippi. He recently sent his 
alumni dues to the office. 

1921 

Prof. H. B. Barks is head master of 
the Baylor School in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. While in college he was a 
member of Kappa Sigma fraternity, a 
major in the R. O. T .C. corps, and 
played varsity basket ball and base¬ 
ball. He served as captain of the bas¬ 
ket-ball team for one season. His 
wife was formerly Miss Elizabeth 
Vincent Bryan of Rome, Ga. 
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1923 

Raymond Chambers and Miss Eu¬ 
genia Reineir of Sequin, Texas, were 
married on Christmas Eve. Mr. 
Chambers is engaged in engineering 
work. His brother, T. B. Chambers, 
lives in Auburn. 

DeVan Dumas was recently married 
to Miss Thelma Olive McLean of 
Mobile. 

1924 

C. W. Warner is now in St. Peters¬ 
burg, Fla., with the Florida Power 
Company. He was formerly living in 
Atlanta. 

1925 

Dr. H. S. Jackson, 816 Gibbs Build¬ 
ing, San Antonio, Texas, is planning 
to organize, if possible, an Alumni 
Club in that city. While at Auburn 
he was a member of Lambda Chi 
Alpha, Scabbard and Blade, was stu¬ 
dent manager of the football team dur¬ 
ing his senior year, member of the 
“A” Club, and* captain of a field ar¬ 
tillery battery. 

A. P. Cotton is teaching vocational 
agriculture at St. Matthews, S. C. 


Ex-1926 

Major E. P. Smith has been ap¬ 
pointed United States Commissioner 
for the Middle District of Alabama by 
Federal Judge C. B. Kennamer of 
Montgomery. 

Major Smith is a veteran of the 
World War, having served over seas 
with the Rainbow Division. He is a 
former Post Commander of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion. 

1927 

J. M. Edwards of Tuskegee was vis¬ 
itor on the campus January 14. He 
graduated in electrical engineering. 

Announcement comes to The Alum¬ 
nus of the marriage of Royce C. 
Crawford and Miss Nancy Brown 
Wellington. Mr. Crawford is connect¬ 
ed with the General Electric Company, 
switch gear department, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Announcement of the engagement 
of Miss Kathryn Bales of New York 
City to Charles W. Haynie was re¬ 
cently received. Mr. Haynie grad¬ 
uated in electrical engineering. 

Miss Lucille Lyle Williams and 
Charles W. Roberts, of Augusta, Ga., 


were married recently at the home of 
the bride’s parents in Forest Park. 

Mr. Roberts, who graduated in elec¬ 
trical engineering, is now employed by 
the Georgia Power Company. While 
at Auburn he was cheerleader, major 
in R. O. T. C., and member of Square 
and Compass and the “A” Club. 

Edward Creech Sherling was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Madge Middlebrooks of 
Enterprise on November 8. 

Sherling will long be remembered at 
Auburn as one of the school’s great¬ 
est athletes. A member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, he finished in the gen¬ 
eral course. 

1928 

Cecil Woodall, 687 Percy St., 
Greensboro, N. C., is employed as 
paymaster and time-keeper for 
Brooks-Callaway Company. He is a 
member of Theta Chi fraternity. He 
received his Reserve Officer’s Com¬ 
mission and played intramural foot¬ 
ball for four years. 

1929 

J. W. Stanton has recently been 
transferred to Seattle, Washington, 
from Brownsville, Texas. He is con- 


"GIVE THE ALUMNI OFFICE A BREAK" 

If you read either The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal , or The Country 
Gentleman, you can renew your subscription through the Alumni Office at the following reduced rates 
and the salesman’s commission will go to the Alumni Association. The Curtis Publishing Company 
has authorized these prices for either renewals or initial subscriptions. 

The Saturday Evening Post —3 years, $5—YOU SAVE $2.80 over the single copy price. 2 
years, $3.50—YOU SAVE $1.70. 1 year, $2—YOU SAVE $.60. 

Ladies’ Home Journal —3 years, $2—YOU SAVE $1.60 over the single copy price. 2 years, 
$1.50—YOU SAVE $.90. 1 year, $1—YOU SAVE $.20. 

The Country Gentleman —3 years, $1—YOU SAVE $.80 over the single copy price. 

And we offer— 

The Auburn Alumnus —Last five issues of the year, $1. 

If you’re already a subscriber, the Association will be glad to take your renewal NOW. If 
you’re not a subscriber, why not make an invest nent today that will bring you many happy returns? 
The form below makes it very easy for you to order,—and I’m saying “Thanks” in advance. 

Sincerely, 

J. V. BROWN, 

Executive Secretary. 


Auburn Alumni Association, 

Auburn, Ala. 

I inclose this amount.for (check term ordered) 

The Saturday Evening Post .3 years.2 years.1 year. 

Ladies’ Home Journal .3 years.2 years.1 year.. 

The Country Gentleman .3 years. 

The Auburn Alumnus .Last five issues of the year. 

My name .Street or R. F. D.. 

City .State . 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 

We invite our readers to look carefully through the columns of advertising, and when¬ 
ever feasible, to patronize these advertisers who help make our magazine possible. 

The Editor 



nected with the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Foreign 
Plant Quarantine and Control Ad¬ 
ministration. His Seattle address is 
4119 Arcade Building. 

The address of J. H. Cone is Geor¬ 
gia Power Company, Toccoa, Ga. He 


Greene 
Electric Co. 

ELECTRICAL, GAS, 
AND PLUMBING 
EQUIPMENT 

OPELIKA, ALA. 


Let us figure with you on 
equipping your home with gas 
heating and gas cooking. 


was formerly at Athens, Ga. 

T. R. Horne has been for the past 
two years a student in Amherst Col¬ 
lege for the degree of M. L. A. He 
is now at Opelika in the employment 
of the Opelika Floral Co., as land¬ 
scape architect. 

Richard Lawton, 1406 Brown St., 
Mobile, is agent for The American 
Life Insurance Co. of Alabama. He 
transferred from Georgia Tech and 
was at Auburn for one year. He ex¬ 
pects to return later and finish at Au¬ 
burn. He is a member of Sigma Phi 
Sigma Fraternity. 

W. M. Gerard of Birmingham re¬ 
turned to the campus for a short visit 
on January 14. 

1930 

The alumni office was recently vis¬ 
ited by Dr. L. J. Pate, who was in 
Auburn with his wife visiting rela¬ 
tives. 

Dr. Pate graduated in veterinary 
medicine. During the spring of his 
senior year he was married to Miss 
Rosa Morris, then a member of the 
faculty of Langdale Schools. Since 
July, 1930, Dr. Pate has been with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu¬ 
reau of Animal Industry, stationed at 
New York City. His present address 
is 1863-71 st street, Brooklyn, New 


York. He is a member of Alpha Psi 
Fraternity. 

The address of A. V. Blankenship is 
now Charlotte, N. C. He visited Au¬ 
burn recently. 

Donald M. May has been working 
with R. C. A. in the high frequency 
transmitting station, Rocky Point, N. 
Y., and with Claude Neen Laborato¬ 
ries in their research laboratory in 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

1931 

Sabel Shanks was a visitor here 
during the recent mid-term dances. 
He finished in the business adminis¬ 
tration course, and while here was 
chairman of the social committee. He 
is a member of Phi Kappa Delta and 
Blue Key fraternities. 

Miss Inez Sheppard has been ap¬ 
pointed special dietitian at the Met¬ 
ropolitan Hospital in New York. Be¬ 
fore receiving this appointment she 
received special training at the River¬ 
side Hospital, New York. 

William H. King went to Floyd 
Bennett Field at Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
graduation last year where he com¬ 
pleted the Naval Reserve Flying 
Course. Going then to Pensacola, he 
has completed 80 per cent of an ad¬ 
vanced aviation course. 
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In Memoriam 

i -- 

Charles L. Bothwell, J 28 

Charles Lovejoy Bothwell, age 26, 
died recently at the home of his par¬ 
ents in Decatur, Georgia. He was a 
graduate in electrical engineering and 
prior to his death was connected with 
the Georgia Power Company. 

He was a member of the Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity. 

Mr. Bothwell is survived by his 
wife; a small son, William; his par¬ 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bothwell; 
two brothers, Eugene Bothwell, a se¬ 
nior at Auburn, and Tom Bothwell, a 
sophomore at Georgia Tech. 


DR. A. F. HARLAN ’83 

Dr. Aaron LaFayette Harlan, 72, 
member of the Alabama State Senate 
from Tallapoosa and Elmore Counties, 
died from a heart attack at his home 
on January 4. Dr. Harlan had been 
in failing health for three or four 
years. 

Dr. Harlan was serving his second 
term in the upper house of the State 
Legislature. He was a member of the 
Alexander City City Council, a past 
president of the Alabama Medical 
Association and vice-president of the 
Alexander City Bank. Dr. Harlan has 
practiced medicine in Alexander City 
since 1888. 

Dr. Harlan was a member of the 
State Committee of Public Health, the 


governing body of the State Health 
Department for the past three years, 
having been elected to this position by 
the medical association of the State 
of Alabama. Dr. J. N. Baker, State 
Health Officer, characterized Dr. Har¬ 
lan as one of the pioneer and out¬ 
standing men of his profession. 

Surviving are his widow and two 
sons, Carey L. Harlan, Clearwater, 
Fla., and John C. Harlan, a professor 
in the New Mexico State Teachers 
College at Silver City, N. M. 

Dr. Harlan was born on Oct. 12, 
1861, at Hackneyville, Tallapoosa 
County. He was educated in the pub¬ 
lic schools of Hackneyville, received 
the B.S. degree from Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute in 1886 and did post 
graduate work in New York City in 
1907. 

In 1891 Dr. Harlan moved to Alex¬ 
ander City after having practised med¬ 
icine at Hackneyville and Ashland for 
a time. He served as alderman for 
this city for 16 years. For 12 years 
Dr. Harlan was health officer of Tal¬ 
lapoosa County and was a member of 
County, State and National Medical 
Associations. 

He served a term as president of the 
Chattahoochee Valley, State, and 
Alabama Power Company Med'cal and 
Surgical Association. 

During the World War Dr. Harlan 
volunteered for service in the U. S. 
Medical Corps. He was a Baptist, a 
Knight of Pythias and member of 
Alpha Tau Omega College social fra¬ 
ternity. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS BROWN ’24 

Many old grads 
will be saddened 
by the death of 
William Phil- 
lips Brown, as¬ 
sistant professor 
of history. He had 
been in failing 
health for some 
months, but the 
end came sudden¬ 
ly on Monday 
Phil Brown night, December 

28th. 
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He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
W. F. Brown, his wife, Leonora Hoop¬ 
er Brown, and a boy who bears his 
name in full. He was a member of 
the Baptist Church, of the T. U. O. 
fraternity, and of the Lions Club. 

Mr. Brown was born in Sylacauga 
on July 15, 1902. He graduated here 
* with the degree of B.S. in 1924. He 
got the M.S. degree chiefly in history 
in 1926. Later he spent three sum¬ 
mers in graduate work in history at 
the University of Chicago. 

For the past seven years he has 

--—-——- 
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been a member of the history faculty 
at Auburn. His loss will be, severely 
felt by his fellow teachers and by the 
student body. 

Endowed with a bright mind and a 
natural taste for scholarship he grew 
year by year in knowledge and cul¬ 
ture. His cheery disposition and his 
readiness to help all who needed him 
won for him many friends who loved 
him the more for his charming mod¬ 
esty. He did his work with cheerful¬ 
ness and he taught the dullest student 
without impatience. He had an un¬ 
failing personal interest in his pupils 
and a talent for finding out who they 
were and for remembering their names 
and faces. 

These rare gifts gave him a strong 
hold on the hearts of Auburn men, 
who will greatly miss him in the years 
to come.—Dr. George Petrie. 


O. C. PRATHER ’16, FORMS 

PRATHER PUBLISHING CO. 

The establishment of the Prather 
Publishing Company, with headquar¬ 
ters at Auburn, was recently an¬ 
nounced by O.. C. Prather T6, general 
manager. The company will publish 
and sell textbooks of elementary and 
high-school grade, featuring particu¬ 
lar books for southern schools. 

In discussing the plans of his com¬ 
pany Mr. Prather is quoted as saying 
that the thing that induced him to 
enter business was a statement made 
by Dr. J. H. Phillips, former superin¬ 
tendent of the. Birmingham City 
Schools, in a public address several 
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years ago in which Dr. Phillips said 
that in his opinion one of the greatest 
needs in southern education is to have 
the teachers of the South do more cre¬ 
ative work and to make such work 
available in print for their fellow teach¬ 
ers. Mr. Prather added that it is his 
purpose to encourage a greater num¬ 
ber of southern teachers to do cre¬ 
ative work which his company hopes 
to have the pleasure of printing for 
use in southern schools. 

Mr. Prather is a native Alabamian. 
Ue received his academic training in 
the elementary schools of that state 
and at the Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute from which institution he holds 
a B.S. degree. 

Electing the field of education for 
his life work Mr. Prather studied his 
profession seriously at the University 
of Alabama, -at Auburn, and at Co¬ 
lumbia University. In addition to 
summer work at Auburn and at Co¬ 
lumbia he spent a full year of grad¬ 
uate work at both institutions, com¬ 
pleting the courses required for the 
Master’s degree at Columbia in 1922. 


“DEY’S GONE TO DEY CLASSES” 
(Continued from page 4) 
in feeding white rats a diet in which 
vitamin G is lacking. The rats, all 
of them fed in this manner, develop 
a disease which appears to be rat 
pellagra, the symptoms all showing a 
striking resemblance to the symptoms 
of human pellagra. If my experiments 
continue to be successful, I hope to 
be able to indicate the cause of pel- 
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lagra in man. And once we know pos¬ 
itively what is the cause, then we can 
indicate the cure, and thus save Ala¬ 
bama at least 500 deaths each year. 

“Already we are able to be of some 
service in combating pellagra, for we 
have proved that persons eating foods 
rich in vitamin G do not develop the 
disease. Our studies have indicated 
that these foods are lean meat, milk 
and leafy vegetables.” 

* * * 

That night at the fraternity house, 
a dozen of us sat around talking. 

“How much work do you take?” I 
asked one man. 

“I have to be in class 36 hours a 
week—part of that, of course, is lab¬ 
oratory, but I have to be there just 
the same.” 

“You mean you have to be in 
classes an average of six hours a 
day from Monday through Saturday?” 

“Yes—and there are any number of 
men who have to be there even lon¬ 
ger.” 

At 1 o’clock, when I went up to bed, 
my roommate, whom I hadn’t seen all 
evening, was busy with a pencil, a 
compass and a triangle. 

“Hope you won’t mind the light,” 
he said, and went on working. 

I couldn’t go to sleep. How could 
I go to sleep on a college campus 
where men studied? Where, appar¬ 
ently, they are actually trying to 
learn something? I was considerably 
confused. 

And the next morning when I got 
up at 9 o’clock and found absolutely 


no one except the butler in the fra¬ 
ternity house, I was amazed. 

“Where’s everybody?” I asked. “Did 
they get up early for chapel?” 

“Naw, suh,” said the butler. “Dey’s 
gone to dey classes.” 


1931—GOOD SPORTS YEAR 

(Continued from page 9) 
season was a 62 to 50 win over the 
Tulane Greenies, Southern Confer¬ 
ence champions, in a dual meet. 
Georgia and Georgia Tech were also 
trounced in dual meets, 79 to 47 and 
86 to 40. The Southeastern A. A. 
U. championship was annexed for the 
fifth time since 1924. .The cross¬ 
country team defeated Georgia and 
lost to Georgia Tech. 

Hutsell entered Jack Stewart and 
Sam Robinson in the National Inter¬ 
collegiate meet in Chicago and the 
former tied for third place in the 
high jump and Robinson carried off 
sixth place in the javelin. Stewart 
holds the Southern Conference record 
for the high jump. Primo Coleman, 
1930 conference discus champion; Ross 
and Emmett McQueen, Earnest Bell, 
Jeff Beard, captain-elect of the 1932 
team and brother of Percy Beard; 
Bob Stacey, Clay Jones, Felix Creigh¬ 
ton, Clarence Roberts, Robert Ellis, 
Ham O’Hara and Zach Huff were the 
other main cogs on Hutsell’s 1931 
team. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
(Continued from page 3) 
cally Philosophy, Law and Social 
Science, Natural Science, Theology, 
Medicine, Dentistry and so on. The 
administrative work of each faculty is 
carried on by a dean ( Dekan) who is 
at the same time a member of the 
teaching staff. 

Faculty Divisions 

The faculty in our sense of the word 
is divided into a number of grades. 
The lowest grade is that of Privat 
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Dozent, corresponding somewhat to 
the American Instructor. Anyone 
holding the doctor’s degree can, by 
vote of the faculty, be appointed 
Privat Dozent after which he is en¬ 
titled to lecture at the university. 
This position, however, does not carry 
the title “Professor” (and on this the 
Germans are very strict, the title of 
professor being reserved jealously for 
those properly entitled to it) nor does 
it carry a salary. The Privat Dozent 
is remunerated by a fee collected from 
each student registering for his lec¬ 
tures. This fee is commonly known 
as an “honorarium.” 

If a Privat dozent distinguishes 
himself in his field by writing or re¬ 
search work, he may be promoted to 
the next higher grade, that of Nicht- 
beampteter Ausserordentlicher Pro¬ 
fessor (Unofficial Extraordinary Pro¬ 
fessor). Now he has the privilege of 
using the title “Professor” but still he 
receives no salary. He must continue 
to subsist on his “honorarium” unless 
he has by this time been fortunate to 
marry a girl with a dowery. Further 
distinction in his field' may now lead to 
another promotion, the next rung of 
the ladder being Ausserordentlicher 
Professor. Now he not only has the 
title “Professor” but also a small sal¬ 
ary from the State. The main part of 
his remuneration remains the “hon¬ 
orarium.” The last step up the aca¬ 
demic ladder is to the grade Ordent- 
licher Professor (Ordinary Professor). 
Our professor is now, as we say, “sit¬ 
ting pretty.” Not only does he have 
the title “Professor,” but he receives 


as well a full salary from the State 
and on top of that still receives the 
“honorarium” from his students who 
may number hundreds, if he has by 
this time become famous. 

“Academic Freedom” 

Moreover, the full professor now 
has complete liberty of utterance and 
is i( fest angestellt”; that is, he can 
say what he pleases, he can teach if 
he pleases, and cannot be removed 
from his position for he is now a full- 
fledged member of the State machin¬ 
ery. He is a free man ancf does not 
wear the bit and bridle of president, 
Board of Trustees, local politicians, or 
economic big-wigs. His sole respon¬ 
sibility is to his conscience and to truth 
as he sees it. 

For a man who has reached this 
position and whose fame continues to 
grow, another promotion is still possi¬ 
ble He may now be appointed 
Geheimrat (Privy Councilor) by the 
Government with an increased salary 
from the State. 

The speed with which the academic 
ladder may be climbed varies from 
case to case. In certain fields, par¬ 
ticularly theology which no longer at¬ 
tracts many students, promotion may 
be quite rapid. In others, a man may 
remain a Privat Dozent most of his 
life or may stop at one of the higher 
levels. 

But what about the President, one 
may ask? The answer is, there is no 
such office in the American sense. The 
titulary head of the German univer¬ 
sity is the Rektor (Rector), but his 
functions are purely of a routine or 
ornamental nature. He handles a few 
routine administrative details and rep¬ 
resents the university on public occa¬ 
sions and that is all. The Rektor re¬ 
ceives his office by vote of the fac¬ 
ulty and holds it usually for a year. 
Before this he has been a member of 
the teaching staff and his colleagues 
now elevate him to his present posi¬ 
tion because of the respect they bear 
him as a scholar. After his brief 
tenure of office he again resumes his 
position on the teaching staff while 
another professor is elected Rektor. 
The general organization of the uni¬ 
versity eliminates the functions of 
President as we know them in this 
country. Since the university is sup¬ 
ported and its budget fixed by the 
Ministry of Education, the Rektor 
does not have to chase after rich 
alumni to secure endowments, nor 
does he have to wheedle money out of 


state legislatures. Since there are no 
athletics (more will be said on this 
point later), he is not worried with the 
necessity of turning out winning 
teams. Since the faculty is a body of 
free and autonomous men, the Rektor 
is relieved of the necessity of super¬ 
vising them, either as to the subjects 
taught or the opinions expressed. For 
he has no control whatever over the 
curriculum. As a matter of fact, the 
curriculum is not the hard and fast 
thing that it is with us; it is con¬ 
stantly changing from semester to 
semester. This is due to the fact that 
university teachers are free to give 
any courses they please, and it is quite 
possible that a couple of professors 
may be giving courses in the same 
subject in the same semester. Since 
the Rektor has no control over the 
opinions of the faculty, one can find 
on some faculties ultra-conservatives, 
Socialists, Communists, Fascists, Cath¬ 
olics, Protestants and Jews—all pur¬ 
suing truth in their own way without 
let or hindrance. 

The net result of this whole scheme 
of organization is a group of univer¬ 
sities that are in the front rank of the 
educational world because of prestige 
they have succeeded in giving to 
learning, and because of the quality 
of the product they turn out, and be¬ 
cause of the intellectual integrity with 
which the whole process is carried on. 
On the whole it is a record that we in 
America may envy and strive to at¬ 
tain. 
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. . . Across an ominously quiet, ice-dotted North 
Atlantic one night last week, Wirelessman Evans of 
the freighter Californian “talked’' to Wirelessman 
Jack Phillips of the new, 45,000-ton sea-queen, Titanic, 
Britain’s last word in the Anglo-German merchant 
marine competition. Ice-bergs had brought the Cali¬ 
fornian to a halt off the Newfoundland Banks. Evans, 
on duty many hours, flashed a weary warning to the 
proud, record-greedy, maiden-voyaging White Star 
liner. 

Wirelessman Phillips, impatient, replied, “Shut up, 
we know about ice. Shut up. I’m sending private 
messages.” 

Evans, dignity hurt perhaps, tired certainly, ac¬ 
quiesced, went to bed. As he slept, the defiant Titanic, 
“ice-berg-proof, hell-proof,” moved on westward at 23 
knots an hour. Within sight of the eight-mile-distant 
Californian, the maritime tycoon thudded quietly against 
an ice-berg, halted 

At first few Titanic passengers understood; many 
danced on.... 

Ten minutes after he had ordered the Californian 
to “shut up,” Wirelessman Phillips started a stream 
of frantic C.Q.D’s flashing across the placid sea. But 
the freighter had “shut up,” its ears were in bed. 
Wirelessman Phillips established a tradition for tele¬ 
graphers, never quit trying.... His last message, sent 
to the Carpathia, 96 miles away; “Hurry, old man, 
C. Q.-” 

Californian officers saw a vessel stop a few miles 
away, watched it, off and on, for two hours and forty 
minutes. As the Titanic fainted into the ocean, they 


lolled on the bridge, said to each other: “That big 
boat over there, it’s moving again—over the horizon.” 

The Carpathia raced 96 miles, picked up 711 survi¬ 
vors at dawn. Among the 1513 persons lost: John 
Jacob Astor, Benjamin Straus, George D. Widener. 
The rescued told of magnificent heroism, dastardly 
cowardice: Multimillionaire Astor fought to save 
lives, died_A stoker was shot trying to tear a life¬ 
belt from a woman_The ship's band played stead¬ 

ily: lively dance tunes at first, then “Nearer My God 
to Thee”.... 

Property loss was estimated at $12,500,000. U. S. 
Senate investigation, opened immediately, indicated: 
That the Titanic carried lifeboats for only one-quar¬ 
ter of its passengers and crew; that J. Bruce Ismay, 
White Star managing director, a survivor, warned of 
iceperil before the crash, was understood to say: “We 
will gc faster.” 

So, in part, had TIME been published in April, 
1912, would TIME have reported the Titanic 
disaster. So, too, would TIME have later re¬ 
ported the many inquiries into the sinking, the 
last-minute avoidance of international compli¬ 
cations growing from the incident, the conflict¬ 
ing stories of causes of the catastrophe. So, too, 
would TIME have told that out of the grief 
grew more stringent maritime laws, compulsory 
24-hour wireless operation, adequate lifeboat 
provision, creation of the permanent North At¬ 
lantic Ice Patrol. 
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